NAPOLEON:   THE LAST  PHASE
grand marshal in his hut at St. Helena transcends some of the characters who mum to Offenbach's music. Princes born in the purple would have seen this, and shrunk from the ridicule which such associations might cast on their sacred attributes of substantial sovereignty. But to Napoleon the title of Emperor represented the crown and summit of his dazzling career, and he declined to drop it at the bidding of a foreign enemy.
If this were all to be said for him it would be little. This, however, is but a small part of the argument. Napoleon took broader and higher ground. He considered, and we think justly, that the denial of the title Emperor was a slight on the French nation, a contemptuous denial of their right to choose their own sovereign, an attempt to ignore many years of glorious French history, a resolve to obliterate the splendid decade of Napoleon's reign. If he were not Emperor, he said, no more was he General Bonaparte, for the French nation had the same right to make him sovereign that they had to make him general. If he had*no right to the one title, he had no right to the other. We think that, in asserting the title as a question of the sovereign right and independence of the French people, he was standing on firm ground.
But, in truth, his position is not firm; it is impregnable. Scott devotes an ill-advised page to asking why Napoleon, who had wished to settle in England incognito, like Louis XVIIL, who lived there as Count of Lille, did not condescend to live incognito at St. Helena. "It seems/' says Sir Walter, contemptuously, "that Napoleon . . . considered this veiling of his dignity as too great a concession, on his part itself burlesque. The G                             97.- he might well
